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[Begun in the June number. ] 

Chapter XIII. 

HOW THE GREAT EMPEROR WENT TO WAR. 

Young Marco devoted a great deal of his 
space to accounts of the Great Khan’s wars 
and fightings, and his hunting. Evidently, 
Marco was himself fond of sport, for he de¬ 
scribes many kinds of game birds and beasts, 
and it is easy to see that he must have hunted 
somewhat himself, although he modestly avoids 
saying much about his own doings while he 
was in Cathay. His account of one of the 
Great Khan’s battles is so vivid that we must 
quote what he has to say of it, as well as 
what he tells us of the Khan’s title: 

OF CUBLAY KAAN, THE GREAT KAAN NOW REIGNING, 
AND OF HIS GREAT PUISSANCE. 

Now am I come to that part of our book in which I 
shall tell you of the great and wonderful magnificence of 
the Great Kaan now reigning, by name Cublay Kaan; 
Kaan being a title which signifyeth M The Great Lord of 
Lords,” or Emperor. And of a surety he hath good 
right to such a title, for all men know for a certain truth 
that he is the most potent man, as regards forces and 
lands and treasure, that existeth in the world, or ever 
hath existed from the time of our First Father Adam 
until this day. All this I will make clear to you for 
truth, in this book of ours, so that every one shall be fain 
to acknowledge that he is the greatest Lord that is now 
in the world, or ever hath been. 

CONCERNING THE REVOLT OF NAYAN, WHO WAS 
UNCLE TO THE GREAT KAAN CUBLAY. 

Now this Cublay Kaan is of the right Imperial lineage, 
being descended from Chinghis Kaan, the first sovereign 
of all the Tartars. And he is the sixth Lord in that suc¬ 
cession, as I have already told you in this book. He 
came to the throne in the year 1256, and the Empire fell 
to him because of his ability and valor and great worth, 
as was right and reason. His brothers, indeed, and 
other kinsmen disputed his claim, but his it remained, 
both because maintained by his great valor, and because 
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it was in law and right his, as being directly sprung of 
the Imperial line. 

Up to the year now running, to wit, 1298, he hath 
reigned two and forty years, and his age is about eighty- 
five, so that he must have been about forty-three years of 
age when he first came to the throne. Before that time 
he had often been to the wars, and had shown himself a 
gallant soldier and an excellent captain. But after com¬ 
ing to the throne he never went to the wars in person 
save once. This befel in the year 1286, and I will tell 
you how he went. 

There was a great Tartar Chief, whose name was 
Nayan, a young man of thirty. Lord over many lands 
and many provinces, and he was Uncle to the Emperor 
Cublay Kaan of whom we are speaking. And when he 
found himself in authority this Nayan waxed proud in 
the insolence of his youth and his great power; for in¬ 
deed he could bring into the field 300,000 horsemen, 
though all the time he was liegeman to his nephew the 
Great Kaan Cublay as was right and reason. Seeing 
then what great power he had, he took it into his head 
that he would be the Great Kaan’s vassal no longer; 
nay, more, he would fain wrest his empire from him if 
he could. So this Nayan sent envoys to another Tartar 
Prince called Caidu, also a great and potent Lord, who 
was a kinsman of his, and who was a nephew of the Great 
Kaan and his lawful liegeman also, though he was in re¬ 
bellion and at bitter enmity with his sovereign Lord and 
Uncle. Now the message that Nayan sent was this; 
That he himself was making ready to march against the 
Great Kaan with all his forces (which were great), and 
he begged Caidu to do likewise from his side, so that by 
attacking Cublay on two sides at once with such great 
forces they would be able to wrest his dominion from 
him. 

And when Caidu heard the message of Nayan, he was 
right glad thereat, and thought the time was come at last 
to gain his object. So he sent back answer that he would 
do as requested; and got ready his host, which mustered 
a good hundred thousand horsemen. 

HOW THE GREAT KAAN MARCHED AGAINST NAYAN. 

When the Great Kaan heard what was afoot, he made 
his preparations in right good heart, like one who feared 
not the issue of an attempt so contrary to justice. Con¬ 
fident in his own conduct and prowess, he was in no 
degree disturbed, but vowed that he would never wear 
crown again if he brought not those two traitorous and 
disloyal Tartar chiefs to an ill end. So swiftly and se- 
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cretly were his preparations made that no one knew of 
them but his Privy Council, and all were completed 
within ten or twelve days. In that time he had assembled 
good 360,000 horsemen and 100,000 footmen,—but a small 
force indeed for him, and consisting only of those that 
were in the vicinity. For the rest of his vast and innu¬ 
merable forces were too far off to answer so hasty a sum¬ 
mons, being engaged under orders from him on distant 
expeditions to conquer divers countries and provinces. 
If he had waited to summon all his troops, the multitude 
assembled would have been beyond all belief, a multi¬ 
tude such as never was heard of or told of, past all count¬ 
ing ! In fact, those 360,000 horsemen that he got to¬ 
gether consisted merely of the falconers and whippers-in 
that were about the court! 

And when he had got ready this handful (as it were) 
of his troops, he ordered his astrologers to declare whe¬ 
ther he should gain the battle and get the better of his 
enemies. After they had made their observations, they 
told him to go on boldly, for he would conquer and gain 
a glorious victory: whereat he greatly rejoiced. 

So he marched with his army, and after advancing for 
twenty days they arrived at a great plain where Nayan 
lay with all his host, amounting to some 400,000 horse. 
Now the Great Kaan’s forces arrived so fast and so sud¬ 
denly that the others knew nothing of the matter. For the 
Kaan had caused such strict watch to be made in every 
direction for scouts that every one that appeared was in¬ 
stantly captured. Thus Nayan had no warning of his 
coming and was completely taken by surprise; insomuch 
that when the great Kaan’s army came up, he was asleep. 
So thus you see why it was that the Emperor equipped 
his force with such speed and secresy. 

OF THE BATTLE THAT THE GREAT KAAN FOUGHT 
WITH NAYAN. 

What shall I say about it? When day had well 
broken, there was the Kaan with all his host upon a hill 
overlooking the plain where Nayan lay in his tent, in all 
security, without the slightest thought of any one coming 
thither to do him hurt. In fact, this confidence of his 
was such that he kept no vedettes whether in front or 
in rear; for he knew nothing of the coming of the Great 
Kaan, owing to all the approaches having been com¬ 
pletely occupied as I told you. Moreover the place was 
in a remote wilderness, more than thirty marches from 
the Court, though the Kaan had made the distance in 
twenty, so eager was he to come to battle with Nayan. 

And what shall I tell you next ? The Kaan was there 
on the hill, mounted on a great wooden bartizan, which 
was borne by four well-trained elephants, and over him 
was hoisted his standard, so high aloft that it could be 
seen from all sides. His troops were ordered in battles * 
of 30,000 men apiece; and a great part of the horsemen 
had each a footsoldier armed with a lance set on the 
crupper behind him (for it was thus that the footmen 
were disposed of); and the whole plain seemed to be 
covered with his forces. So it was thus that the Great 
Kaan’s army was arrayed for battle. 

* Battalions. 


When Nayan and his people saw what happened, 
they were sorely confounded, and rushed in haste to 
arms. Nevertheless they made them ready in good 
style and formed their troops in an orderly manner. 
And when all were in battle array on both sides as I 
have told you, and nothing remained but to fall to blows, 
then might you have heard a sound arise of many instru¬ 
ments of various music, and of the voices of the whole 
of the two hosts loudly singing. For this is a custom 
of the Tartars, that before they join battle they all unite in 
singing and playing on a certain two-stringed instrument 
of theirs, a thing right pleasant to hear. And so they 
continue in their array of battle, singing and playing 
in this pleasing manner, until the great Naccara of the 
Prince is heard to sound. As soon as that begins to 
sound the fight also begins on both sides ; and in no 
case before the Prince’s Naccara sounds dare any com¬ 
mence fighing. 

So then, as they were thus singing and playing, though 



THE KHAN'S WAR-DRUMS, CALLED KACCARAS. 


ordered and ready for battle, the great Naccara of the 
Great Kaan began to sound. And that of Nayan also 
began to sound. And thenceforward the din of battle 
began to be heard loudly from this side and from that. 
And they rushed to work so doughtily with their bows 
and their maces, with their lances and swords, and with 
the arblasts f of the footmen, that it was a wondrous sight 
to see. Now might you behold such flights of arrows 
from this side and from that, that the whole heaven was 
canopied with them and they fell like rain. Now might 
you see on this side and on that full many a cavalier and 
man-at-arms fall slain, insomuch that the whole field 
seemed covered with them. For fierce and furious was 
the battle, and quarter there was none given. 

But why should I make a long story of it ? You must 
know that it was the most parlous and fierce and fearful 
battle that ever has been fought in our day. Nor have 
there ever been such forces in the field in actual fight, 
especially of horsemen, as were then engaged — for, 
taking both sides, there were not fewer than 760,000 
t Cross-bows. 
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horsemen, a mighty force! and that without reckoning 
the footmen, who were also very numerous. The battle 
endured with various fortune on this side and on that 
from morning till noon. But at the last, by God’s 
pleasure and the right that was on his side, the Great 
Kaan had the victory, and Nayan lost the battle and 
was utterly routed. For the army of the Great Kaan 
performed such feats of arms that Nayan and his host 
could stand against them no longer, so they turned and 
fled. But this availed nothing for Nayan; for he and 
all the barons with him were taken prisoners, and had 
to surrender to the Kaan with all their arms. 

Now you must know that Nayan was a baptized 
Christian, and bore the cross on his banner; but this 
naught availed him, seeing how grievously he had done 
amiss in rebelling against his Lord. For he was the 
Great Kaan’s liegeman, and was bound to hold his lands 
of him like all his ancestors before him. 

HOW THE GREAT KAAN CAUSED NAYAN TO BE 
PUT TO DEATH. 

And when the Great Kaan learned that Nayan was 
taken right glad was he, and commanded that he should 
be put to death straightway and in secret. 

And when the Great Kaan had gained this battle, as 
you have heard, all the Barons and people of Nayan’s 
provinces renewed their fealty to the Kaan. Now 
these provinces that had been under the Lordship of 
Nayan were four in number, to wit: the first called 
Chorcha ; the second Cauly ; the third Barscol ; the 
fourth Sikintinju. Of all these four great provinces 
had Nayan been Lord; it was a very great dominion. 

And after the Great Kaan had conquered Nayan, as 
you have heard, it came to pass that the different kinds 
of people who were present, Saracens and Idolaters and 
Jews, and many others that believed not in God, did 
gibe those that were Christians because of the cross that 
Nayan had borne on his standard, and that so grievously 
that there was no bearing it. Thus they would say to 
the Christians : “ See now what precious help this Cross 
of yours hath rendered Nayan, who was a Christian and 
a worshipper thereof. ” And such a din arose about 
the matter that it reached the Great Kaan’s own ears. 
When it did so, he sharply rebuked those who cast these 
gibes at the Christians; and he also bade the Christians 
be of good heart, “ for if the Cross had rendered no help 
to Nayan, in that It had done right well; nor could that 
which was good, as It was, have done otherwise; for 
Nayan was a disloyal and traitorous Rebel against his 
Lord, and well deserved that which had befallen him. 
Wherefore the Cross of your God did well in that It 
gave him no help against the right.” And this he said 
so loud that everybody heard him. The Christians then 
replied to the Great Kaan: ** Great King, you say the 
truth indeed, for our Cross can render no one help in 


wrongdoing; and therefore it was that It aided not 
Nayan, who was guilty of crime and disloyalty, for It 
would take no part in his evil deeds.” 

And so thenceforward no more was heard of the flout- 
ings of the unbelievers against the Christians; for they 
heard very well what the Sovereign said to the latter 
about the Cross on Nayan’s banner, and its giving him 
no help. 

Marco makes one or two errors in his account 
of the Great Khan’s warlike doings. This was 
not the only time that the Emperor went to war 
in person; for the Chinese annalists tell of at 
least one other occasion when he led his army 
against his brother and rival, Arikbuga, in 1261; 
and in his old age he took the field against 
Kaidu, a rebel in the North. Nayan, whose 
defeat and tragical death are so vividly de¬ 
scribed by Marco, was not the uncle of Kublai 
Khan; he was no more than a cousin many 
times removed. 

A “ bartizan ” was a sort of tower, made of 
timber, and used for purposes of defense or at¬ 
tack. It would appear that the Great Khan 
went to war in person, riding in a great wooden 
tower which was carried on the backs of four 
elephants. On an elephant was also carried the 
big war-drum which Polo calls a naccara . This 
was an immense kettle-drum shaped like a brass 
cauldron, tapering to the bottom and covered 
with dried buffalo-hide which had been scraped 
thin and tightly stretched for the drum-head. 
These were sometimes three or four feet across 
at the top, and the noise from them when beaten 
was something terrific. Two of these monster 
drums would be slung on the back of an ele¬ 
phant, and the drummer, seated between the 
two, would beat first one and then another, 
when the signal was to be given to the fighting 
men. 

Imagine 460,000 soldiers, infantry and cav¬ 
alry, marching to battle with the gigantic drums 
sounding, flags flying, troops shouting, and over 
all the war-banner of the great Emperor, stream¬ 
ing from his castle borne on the backs of four 
elephants. Truly that was a “ parlous and 
fierce and fearful battle,” the like of which 
we have never seen in our day. 


(To be continued.) 
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